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SAY YOUNG FELLOW! 



Wc want your attention 
for one minute. You are 
undoubtedly contemplating 
the purchase of a new 
Suit or Overcoat in the 
near future. 

Our new showing of 

“Society 

Brand’’ 

Clothes for Young Men 

is ready and wc want you 
to stop on your way from 
school some time and sec 
it. 


They are smart look¬ 
ing — for the active chap 
who likes dash — yet not so 
loud as to offend the tastes 
of the most conservative. 


If you want clothing that will impart individuality 
to the wearer, and at the same time are reasonable 


in price, see this showing. 

Prices $18 to $35 



Pl#aee mention the TECH when answering advertisements 































Home Portraiture 

THE KODAK WAY 

Pictures taken in the home atmos¬ 
phere and home surroundings have a 
quality and charm of their own. The 
Kodak enables you to take just such 
pictures of your family and friends, 
indoors or out. 

Kodaks and Kodak Supplies 
of all kinds,—the Kodak name is a guarantee of quality,—that’s 
why we sell only the genuine Eastman goods. 


THE TECH PHARMACY 

E. F. ZAGELMEYER, Prop. 

PHONE MAIN 1197 2128 MAIN STREET 

PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria Musical College 

102-104 N. Madison Ave. 

FRANKLIN L. STEAD, Director 

PEORIA’S LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Music in all its Branches, 

School of Expressive and Dramatic Art, 

Modern language Department, 

Classic and Aesthetic Dancing. 

FACULTY COMPOSED OF SIXTEEN EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 

SEND for Catalogue TODAY 
Address all communications 

Secretary Peoria Musical College 

102-4 N. Madison Ave. Bell Telephone 4804 


at Muchmore Bros. 317 Main St 

You will always find up-to-date Hats, 
Caps, Shirts, Underwear, etc. 

PRICES THE LOWEST 


Please mention tlie TJECH when answering advertisemente 



















WATCHMAKERS 

TOOLS AND MATERIALS. SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS 
OLD MOVEMENTS, 15c AND UP 
FINE AMERICAN JEWELS AND STAFFS 

Fred J. Bahni & Co., Mfg. Jewelers 

106 S. ADAMS ST., 2nd Floor PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Central National Bank of Peoria 

Designated Depositary of the U. S. Government 

CAPITAL PAID IN.$ 300,000.00 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS.OVER 250,000.00 

DEPOSITS..OVER 2,500,000.00 

We especially invite the patronage of alumni and undergraduates of 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. Business established in 1879. 


John C. Streibich 

The Old Reliable Paper House of Peoria 

General Agents Herring, Hall, Marvin Co., Fire and 
Burglar Proof Safes and Vault Fronts 
RUBEROID & Usona Brands Roofing, Smooth Surface, 
Mica Coated, Sand and Pebble Top, Asphalt Slate 
Coated Shingles in Green or Red. 

A complete Stock of Commercial Stationery & Office Supplies 

301-305 South Washington St. Peoria, Illinois 



The store that has established it¬ 
self as the leader in outer wearing 
apparel for Women and Misses. 
Let us serve you. 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 










Taxicabs and 
Touring Cars 

Light and Heavy Livery 

Palace 

Livery Taxicab Co. 

216 20 N. ADAMS ST. 


Nicholson Studio 

107 S. Jefferson St. 

HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHS OUR 
SPECIALTY 

Special Prices to Bradiey Students 


Sengenberger & Co. 

318 and 320 FULTON STREET 

Imported and Domestic Table Delicacies and Luxuries 


Students Shoe Repair Shop 
Fine Work Reasonable Prices 

SAM BROWN 

1922 Main Street 

ROSENFELD 

CHICAGO TAILOR 

Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothes 
Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing 

Phone Main 2529X 1925 Main St. 


BOTH PHONES 3320 



Please mention the TECH when an.swering advertisements 















Donmeyer, Gardner Co. 

M I LLERS 

High Grade Spring and Winter 
Wheat Flour. /\ll Kinds Mill Feed 

Branchr-Cleveland, Ohio. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


A. ROHMAN 

Grocer 

Bell Phones j 2739 2129 Main St. 

[ Qt4eility 
1 Economy 
! Scr\/icc 

/\sl< A.ny One 
Cadillac Automobile Co. of Peoria 

Rollen Travis, Pres, and Mgr. 

2008-10 Main Street Peoria,lll. 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 





















Some fellows never reach their second 
childhood—they just continue the first. 


Young Men’s Togs 



313 Main 3t 


The Illinois Traction System 


(McKinley lines) 



Safe 

e 

Fast 

e 

Comfortable 


The Map Tells The Story 


Please mention the TECH when answering: advertisements 





















Special Carriages and Broughams 

For Parties, Weddings and Receptions 

Peoria Livery Co. 

Phone 3315 517-19 Fulton St. 



“THE SWEETEST 
STORY EVER TOLD ” 



Chocolates 


McDougal’s Pharmacy 


Main and Adams Sts. 


The First National Bank of Peoria 

THE OLDEST BANK IN PEORIA. ORGANIZED 1863 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 

The Savings Bank of Peoria 

THE OLDEST SAVINGS BANK IN PEORIA. ORGANIZED 1868 

COMBINED CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, $1,300,000.00. 

Combined Resources Exceed Seven Million Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. 

The Bradley Polytechnic Institute is a Stockholder in these Banks. 
The accounts of those connected with the Institute are invited. 

210 and 212 SOUTH ADAMS STREET 


Younglove & Singer 

Jewelers and Opticians 

420 MAIN STREET PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Plaase mention the TECH when answering advertisement* 






















The Model 

221 and 223 South Adams St 


WHERE YOU ARE SURE TO 


SUIT YOURSELF 

in Ready-to-Wear Apparel 

For Men, Women, Boys and Misses 





FOR FIRST CLASS BARBER WORK 

SEE 

C.B. Deober,The Barber 

(In Clarke’s Place) 

CORNER UNIVERSITY AND MAIN STREETS 

Only three Blocks from School 


Albert Zimmermann, Ph. G. 

Prescription Drug Store 

Druggist’s Sundries Kodaks and Photographic Supplies Kodak Finishing 

Both Telephones 233 303 MAIN STREET 


Please mention the TEJCH when answering advertisements 
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MORGAN’S 

Cleaning and Pressing 

2106 Main Street Peoria, Ill. 

Phone 870 

Your Clothes will not have that slick glossy ap¬ 
pearance if Pressed by our Steam Process. 


















THE TECH 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


VoL XVII Peoria, Illinois, October, 1913 No. 1 


®ii All uf ^ou, (limting! 

ELLO, Freshmen! 

Here’s a hand—we are refreshed at the sight of 
you. It is like an April shower or new-mown hay— 
the exhilaration we feel in looking into your sweet 
and innocent little faces. What pretty dimples some 
of you have! and how your faces do shine! Surely 
you have,rubbed and soaped and rubbed in thorough 
fashion to present yourselves so spotless before us. 
That was good of you, children—quite the proper 
thing, because it would be annoying to us Juniors and Seniors to be 
obliged to send you home to have your hands and faces washed. 

You dear little lambs! We could just squeeze every one of you. 
I’m sure we never had a cuter, better developed bunch of Freshies in 
the history of the school. Two of you boys ought to avoid running or 
other similar exercise for a little time yet, until you outgrow the tendency 
to grow bow-legged. Stay off your feet, dears, for a month or two—as 
far as possible—and you will, no doubt, grow into normal, handsome 
young men—like the Seniors. 

Since August 17th we have been thinking of you daily. Indeed, we 
may say with all conscientiousness and sincerity, that we have consid¬ 
ered you and your problems more than you could have imagined. Com¬ 
ing from the limited sphere and close supervision of your nurseries, the 
bigness of Bradley and the greatness of her students is apt to bewilder 
you. Anticipating many of your troubles, we have prepared a table of 
information which follows, and which we recommend to your careful 
reading. It would be best for you to memorize these directions if you 
can, but if that is unreasonable, at least place this paper where you can 
readily refer to it. Do you understand what I mean? AW right, then, 
little folks, here is your best friend on paper, constantly at your service: 

Helps For Freshmen. 

For Loose Toofies:—Call at the Physics laboratory. The attendant 
will remove the trouble-maker with a cold chisel absolutely free of charge. 

For Torn Stockings:—Ask the janitor for a piece of black paper to 
put in under the hole. (This applies if the stockings arc black.) 
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For Broken Doll Heads:—After carefully putting away the pieces, 
take the biggest cracks to the wood shop where they can be glued on 
both sides and then stick them in between the pieces. 

Bursted or empty sugar sacks may be filled in the lunch room for 
three cents each. We advise getting a bottle of milk. 

Bumps and bruises will receive prompt attention at the hands of the 
class in Sewing. 

— Lost slate or lead pencils may be counted as gone. It is advisable 
therefore, to kiss them goodbye before you lose them. 

Osculatory microbes (look up in the big book called the Dictionary) 
cause incurable diseases. Don’t let Sophomores or other Freshmen kiss 
you. 

As early as possible learn to go up the stairs a step at a time. Crawl¬ 
ing up or resting on each step delays older students whose time is val¬ 
uable. 

Talking aloud in class is likely to displease the teacher. Whispering 
and note writing are beyond you at this point of your career. So, then, 
you must make an extra effort to keep quiet. We know it is hard, but 
it is best that way. 

When . you go into the lunch room—that’s where you may eat— 
avoid sitting at the big table in the center—that is for the teachers. 
Don’t wash your hands in the pitcher—that is for drinking purposes. If 
you buy your lunch, don’t attempt to scoop out a bowl of soup or a 
handful of creamed potatoes just because the lady is busy. You will not 
burn your hands nor contaminate the food if you will but wait a minute. 

When the roll is called in class, don’t try to be cute or smart in 
answering. Only the Sophomores may do that. 

Those boys and girls wanting to play '‘house” should not use the 
library or halls. You may bother some older students who want to study. 

These are a few of the things you will need to know as the days 
come and go. Of course, there are many other things, but we don’t 
want to overcrowd your blessed little minds. If you will remember these 
items and will watch the Senior young men and young women, you can¬ 
not go far wrong. I guess that is all just now, kiddies, except that you 
ought to try to keep sweet. Whenever a Sophomore tries to make you 
peevish by teasing you, give him a big disappointment. We Seniors and 
Juniors won’t let those “Sophs” hand you anything. We know what a 
green, awkward bunch they were only a year ago. The fact is, dears, 
they were even more verdant than you are, so be like little men and 
women, and do your best. What is it, honey? Oh, yes—you may hope 
to some day. If all of you do your very best you will be Seniors, too, 
after awhile. Be good boys and.girls, now, won’t you? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

They are a happy, care-free bunch, aren’t they? Really, friends, the 
assortment of little tots among us this Fall is quite attractive and prom- 
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ising. And now a word to other new students: 

It is a pleasure for The Tech to extend to you a very cordial wel¬ 
come in our first issue of the school year. Our hope for you is that the 
dreams you indulged in previous to coming here may be realized in every 
way that will l)e profitable to you. Already you’ve gotten a good start. 
The strangeness has almost, if not quite, disappeared. Let’s get acquaint¬ 
ed as quickly as we can and make the most of the opportunities about us. 

We wish to extend the welcoming hand in a most cordial way, too. 
to the many students among you who came to Bradley Institute for the 
Summer School and liked it so well that you have come back for a full 
year or two with the expectation of graduating. We have heard of the 
good times you have had. the excursions, the vesper services, the games 
and frolics in the “gym,” of the spirit of congenial fellowship that pre¬ 
vailed—aU genuine Bradley loyalty and spirit—and we hope that spirit 
may develop throughout the year with increasing fervency. 

The older students need no welcome. They and we are one. Let 
us all then unite for a year of pleasure and profit, mentally and socially, 
for the good of the School and our own progress. ^ 


®ur Nfut ®parltprH. 

Mr. Emil A. Johnson is a graduate of St. Olaf College, having re¬ 
ceived his degree of B. S. in 1908. 

He was business manager of The Viking (their Junior Annual) and 
also of the Manitou Messenger, the college paper. 

He was president of the Debating Association in 1904-5; president 
of the Athletic Association 1905-6, and secretary of the Oratorical Asso¬ 
ciation 1905-6. He taught English and History at Kasota. Minnesota, 
High School 1906-7; taught Science and Manual Training at Hawley, 
Minn., High School 1907-8. He graduated from the University of Min¬ 
nesota in 1909, receiving his M. A. degree in education and psychology. 
He was a student at the Summer School of the University of Minnesota 
1909-10-11; at the Stout Summer School 1910-11-12-13, and at Bradley 
Institute Summer School 1912-13. 

Mr. Johnson was supervisor of Manual Training at Virginia, Minn., 
High School from 1909 to 1913. 

He takes Mr. Van Deusen’s place as instructor in Manual Arts and 
is already becoming popular with his students. 

Walter B. Martin, our new assistant athletic director and football 
coach comes to us with a world of experience and training along athletic 
lines. He is a graduate of the Wentworth Military Academy and while 
there played on the regular football, basketball, baseball and track teams 
and held the Missouri Valley Interscholastic record for the low hurdles. 
After graduating in 1911. he spent two years at the University of Kan¬ 
sas. where he took a very prominent part in athletics, playing on all 
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die freshmen varsity teams and with the varsity football and track 
teams. During the Summer he visited at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., 18 
miles from Minneapolis, and succeeded in figuring out many football 
plays which will keep them all guessing this Fall. 

Miss Rose J. Seitz, the new German teacher, acquired her education 
at the University of Chicago, securing her Ph. B. degree in 1908 and 
Ph. M. degree in 1909. After spending a year in graduate study at the 
University of Chicago, she taught German in the State College of Wash¬ 
ington, at Pullman, Wash. Last year she was teacher of Modern Lan¬ 
guages in Hot Springs High School, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Miss Seitz takes the place of Miss Shaffer and is well equipped, both 
in education and experience to carry forward her part of the work in 
the department. 

Mr. Verne F. Swaim, the successor to Mr. Jamison in the Department 
of Physics, graduated from Earlham College at Richmond, Ind., in June, 
1909. During his career at Earlham he was prominent in all forms of 
athletics, having played against teams from all the secondary colleges 
of the state in football, basketball and baseball. 

After graduation, Mr. Swaim was instructor in Preparatory Mathe¬ 
matics and coach of athletics for two years at Friends’ University, Wich¬ 
ita, Kans. Entering the University of Chicago as a graduate student in 
June, 1911, he began his work for a Doctor’s degree, and when elected 
to his place at Bradley last August had completed his studies with the 
exception of the final examination, for which he is “loading up” during 
leisure hours. His keenness and good nature seem directly proportional 
to the product of his mass and gravity. That is to say, his capability 
and geniality are as constant as his avoirdupois. 

Albert F. Siepert, B. S., assistant professor of Manual Arts, gradu¬ 
ated from the Menominee, Wis., High and Stout Manual Training 
Schools. Began teaching Manual Training and Athletics in 1904 at Iowa 
City, la. Remained there three years during which time he carried 
part-time work as a student at the State University of Iowa. Resigned 
to study at Bradley Institute and received his teacher’s certificate with 
the class of 1908. The following year he was director of Manual Train¬ 
ing at the Maryville, Mo., State Normal School. Four Summer sessions 
were spent at Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis., giving him that institu¬ 
tion’s diploma in 1910. Meanwhile, an opportunity to go to Montclair, 
N. J., had come and the years 1909-13 found him teaching there, as well 
as carrying work as a student at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
in New York City. He received the B. S. degree and a diploma in edu¬ 
cation here in February, 1913, spending the second half-year as a grad¬ 
uate student. 

The past Summer offered a chance to see the Southland by teaching 
at Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S. C. The re¬ 
mainder of the Summer was spent in travel and visits to Wisconsin. 
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lup tt|iH S>um«tpr. 

A Symposium by the Faculty. 

Because of lack of space for all the interesting material which has 
been contributed, the original intention of publishing a letter from each 
of the thirty-three older members of the faculty has been abandoned. 
Instead, we print a characteristic line or two from each teacher: 

Dr. Ashman:—“After the close of Summer school, I ‘played farmer’ 
for two weeks in Indiana.” 

Mr. Bennett:—“I pulled more weeds in my garden than I thought 
could be there, and played croquet twice with the girls.” 

Mr. Bikle:—“I taught at Culver, camped at Crystal Lake, Mich., and 
otherwise enjoyed the single state.” 

Miss Blossom:—“I attended the University of Chicago and enjoyed 
the leisure hours in Jackson Park and along the lake.” 

Miss Boniface and Miss Kuhl:—“We relaxed.” 

Mr. Brown:—“I kept the girls away from Mr. Joseph (Shotgun) 
Bikle, and chaperoned Camp Bradley at Crystal Lake, Mich.” 

Dr. Burgess:—“During most of the Summer I was on the job at the 
Institute, but I ditched this burg long enough to attend the annual meet¬ 
ing of the National Educational Association at Salt Lake City, and to 
take in Yellowstone Park.” 

Miss Burnside:—“Most of my vacation was spent in Greenleaf, Ida., 
where I enjoyed the Summer days among the mountains. The return 
trip was through Colorado which furnished many beautiful sights and 
scenes.” 

Miss Comfort:—“I avoided the gay Summer resorts and had a quiet, 
happy vacation season.” 

Prof. Comstock:—“I had a good time, thank you—when I wasn’t 
tutoring.” 

Miss Day:—“With Miss McLaughlin I traveled through the British 
Isles. We visited Killarney, Cork, London and York, and returned to 
America about the first of September. 

Mr. Elwood:—“I visited the Catskill mountains and developed unex¬ 
pected powers of resistance to the darts of Cupid.” 

Mr. Evans:—“Along with teaching in the Summer School, I worked 
out a supply of stories for chapel talks and class exercises.” 

Mr. Frazier:—“I married a wife. I pray you have me excused.” 

Miss Gleason:—T love my Peoria, but oh, you Kansas City!” 

Mr. Graper:—“I profited so much from last year’s debating work 
that I was able to convince the finest little woman I know that she ought 
to become Mrs. Graper.” 

Miss Heuse:—“I enjoyed my vacation to the limit of my ability, 
which was going some.” 
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Miss Hopper; “With my mother I visited Niagara Falls and To¬ 
ronto, returning by way of Ann Arbor and Chicago.” 

Mr. Hurf¥:—“I spent my vacation on a farm and have decided to 
take up my residence there. Yes, I am married—the farm is my home.” 

Mr. Kohler:—“I decided to verify the equation 

Miss Love:—“I went to the country. ’Nuf sed’.” 

Miss Mickel—:‘T have nothing to say for publication.” 

Dr. Packard:—“After Summer School I went as a delegate to the 
annual conference of the Laymen^s Missionary Movement at Lake Ge¬ 
neva, Wis.” 

Mr. Payne:—“Studied so hard at the University of Chicago I got 
bunions on the brain.” 

Mr. Raymond:—“Taught in Summer School, spent August at Maca- 
tawa Park, Mich., and prepared the Bradley exhibit for the Peoria Im¬ 
plement Fair.” 

Miss Robinson:—“Early part of Summer at Bradley, then to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Didn't see any Milwaukee booze.” 

Mr. Smith:—“Unattached, I went to Chicago and returned to Peoria 
in the same state.” 

Miss Scullin:—“To tell in detail of the good times I had would fill a 
warehouse. That’s all.” 

Miss Shopbell:—“Following Summer School I went to Madison, Wis., 
where I enjoyed the lakes and drives. 

Mr. Trimble:—“I studied at the University of Chicago with Mr. 
Graper, but did not have the outside duties he had.” 

Mrs*. Winship:—“To tell of what I did during vacation would take 
more time than either of us can spare just now.” 

Dr. Wyckoff:—“I enjoyed the wild scenery of New York State, vis¬ 
iting the Adirondacks and numerous lakes.” 


ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB. 

From the standpoint of attendance the annual meeting of the Illi¬ 
nois Schoolmasters’ Club, held in Peoria October 10th and 11th, was a 
record session. There was a big banquet at the Jefferson Hotel Friday 
evening and an interesting and profitable business meeting Saturday. 
This Club is composed of men teachers from High Schools and Colleges, 
and school superintendents throughout the state. Our own Dr. Burgess 
is president of the Club. 


Stranger—“Can you direct me to a bank?” 

Bright Freshman—“I can, for a quarter.” 

Stranger—“That’s pretty steep.” 

Bright Freshman—“Well, you can’t expect to get a bank director 
for nothing.” 
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A IGrttpr to Sob. 

Peoria, Ill., October 9, 1913. 

Dear Bob: 

Well, here I am, boxed up in a ten by twelve sleeping apartment (so- 
called) with the odorous fumes of beefsteak and onions creeping in 
through the cracks around my door and speaking to me in a language 
that sounds like dinner. No, I mean the language that smells like dinner 
—if that is any better. Anyway, the dinner invitation has a charm all its 
own, as I know you will agree—you are so strong on the eats yourself. 
But “eats” does not describe all the charm of my dinners these days. 
If you could be here, old top, you’d think the eats the least part of the 
charm. Beg pardon, 1 should have put that in the plural, for the charms 
are more than one. Can you guess ’em? Girls? Right, by heck! Ten 
of ’em. Think of that. Bob! And they range from blondes to brunettes, 
from tall to short, from wide to narrow—ten charming maidens! And 
only two bashful boys ranging from fat* to slim—my pal being the latter. 
And board here costs only fi^ve bucks per. Can you beat it? If you can 
arrange to beat it, come over for a day or two. 

Some day when Slim and I get a lift from Dad we are going to take 
the whole bunch of divine creatures out for a beefsteak breakfast—that 
is, we will if we don’t get cold feet in the meantime. But more of the 
girls later. I want to tell you about this school and the town. 

Whenever I think of you down there at that counter measuring off 
six-cent calico all day long, I wish I could grab you by the neck and 
drag you from that hole to God’s country. This is one grand place. A 
fellow feels he is living, out here on the bluff. The school buildings and 
grounds and the neighborhood of which I have become a part, are the 
real stuff when it comes to attractiveness, and I feel more like forever 
settling right here every day. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention on the grounds in 
front of Bradley Hall was a huge block of stone that looks like it has 
something to do with a burying place. Quick as a wink I turned on the 
emotions and with much sympathy and sadness of heart I approached 
the stone to learn the name of the deceased. The inscription reads, 
“Class of 1901.” Poor things! A bunch of dead one& so soon! It’s too 
pathetic for words. 

Let us pause. 

(Symphony of Sympathetic Sobs) 

But be of good cheer. Bob, old chap. Though all my classmates 
work themselves into such a quiet and inoffensive state. I’ll endeavor to 
loaf enough to prevent such a catastrophe in my own remarkable and 
altogether necessary career. 

I was going to tell you more about those dames down in the hash 
room, but I’ve got to quit now to go and see ’em. Write at once for 
further information, to JACK. 
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ICprturp (Hmtraf, 1313-14. 

Many of our students make it a practice to attend all the lectures 
offered during the school year, and they win by it. This year let us 
have a response practically unanimous. Get your season ticket early 
—in fact, get two season tickets, you gallant young men, and share this 
course with those girls you have been thinking and dreaming about. We 
are becoming united in the support of athletics, let us develop along with 
that spirit and loyalty a growing interest in the affairs of literary and 
cultural value. November 7th is at hand. Have you made your date? 


Sp;inrt iif llif 1313-13 ©wlj. 

In this report The Tech of the preceding year (1911-12) is used as 
a basis of comparison. 

In 1911-12 the largest issue contained 52 pages. (The four cover 
pages are not included in this count.) In 1912-13 but two were as small 
as this—the January number containing but 48 pages; the November, 52. 
The average number of pages in T2-13 exceeded the number in the pre¬ 
vious year’s record June number, which was, by the way, the largest 
Tech ever published up to that time. The largest number of pages con¬ 
tained in any ’12-13 issue was 64 pages, exclusive of the cover pages. 
The February, March and June issues each contained this number. In 
point of pages, then, this year’s Tech was 22 per cent, larger than last 
year’s, while the consequent increase in demand for the ’12-13 issue 
caused an increase of 17 per cent, in the number of copies printed—530 
copies a month being the average, at an average monthly expense of 
$103.46. Of the 530 copies, 378 went to the subscribers; 78 as cash sales, 
while the remaining copies, 74, were distributed as free matter to “ex¬ 
changes,” to certain members of The Tech staff, and to advertisers. 

The three sources of revenue—advertisements, subscriptions and cash 
sales, show an increase, respectively, of 17 per cent., 30 per cent., and 
27 per cent. A striking similarity is shown in the ratio of The Tech’s 
income from these sources for the past two years; this year (’12-13), 63 
per cent, of the expense of The Tech is paid by the advertiser as against 
65 per cent, last year; 30 per cent, by the subscriber (28 per cent, in 1911- 
12 ), and 7 per cent, derived from the cash sales (7 per cent, last year). 
The total receipts for 1912-13 were $968.93, an increase of 21 per cent, 
over the preceding 3 ^ear. The higher standard of quality of the 1912-13 
editions necessitated a total expense of $931.16, a 20 per cent, increase. 
However, because of increased production, the average cost of each 
1912-13 Tech was 18^ cents, as against 19 cents the preceding school 
year. 

The net profit was $37.77, a 28 per cent, increase over that of last 
year’s Tech. 
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Only 80 subscribers, or 21 per cent of the whole number of 378, 
failed to pay by Christmas, as against 26 per cent, of the total last year. 

Following the precedent established, there were no advertisements 
of any pool or billiard halls, liquor or cigar stores, or of any firms of 
questionable reputation. Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. R. MULFORD, 

Manager 1912-13 Tech. 

This report speaks well for The Tech staff of last year. Mr. Mul- 
ford (Shorty) was business manager for two years and did his full share 
of the work most creditably. Clifton Turner, business manager this 
year, assisted “Shorty” during 1912-13 and is thoroughly competent to 
provide the funds for as good a paper this year. Read his announce¬ 
ment printed elsewhere in this issue. 


A Miiniglit Slfurl. 

At the unearthly hour of 1 o’clock a. m., the Big Eight, a well known 
bunch of Bradley beauties of the Senior Class, paraded the streets in 
the neighborhood of the Institute. No arrests have been made yet, but 
detectives have been employed in the hope of recovering one of Buck 
Anderson’s shoes that “Van” carried off. 

The whole thing started at a “honeymoonless” wedding. (See Van.) 
The girls were filled with the spirit of the occasion, and after the cere¬ 
mony proceeded to have a good time at the expense of those who wanted 
to sleep. The students at 200 Ayres Ave. were sleeping soundly after 
several hours spent in exhausting study, when Ribbons Snyder woke up 

and said, “What in - is that?” Coriell thought it was a dozen she 

tomcats, but Youngs thought it sounded more like an aroused roost of 
fowls. An attempt was made to sing a song that was evidently meant 
to be, “Won’t You Kiss Me, Darling”. This was too much. Buck said he 
always thought that all girls could sing, but now he knows that he was 
mistaken. 

The problem was how to squelch the noise. Finally a capital 
scheme was hit upon. Youngs threw a handful of corn out of the win¬ 
dow and there was a rush and scramble to pick it up. At this point Sny¬ 
der gently spilled a bucket of water over the fair forms below, while 
Coriell threw one of Buck’s shoes out at them. “Van” seized the shoe 
and clasping it to her bosom fled down the street with all the other girls 
screaming after her. 

The students spent the rest of the night trying to figure out what 
Van would do with the shoe, and what Buck would do without it. The 
latter question was settled by Snyder, who took an early car down to 
Wynd’s and brought back a pair of number tens. As to what the fate 
of the old shoe was, no one knows. Some have it that Van has it in her 
jewel case and others that she uses it to take her many friends boar 
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riding. When a Tech reporter interviewed Buck, he said that he held the 
latter view, and that he was hoping he would some day get an invitation 
to take a ride. If he does he will wear his new shoes only on Sunday. 


Sprint lEUrttanH. 

The election for council members resulted in the choice of the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Seniors—Arthur Mahle, Helen Hadfield. 

Juniors—C. W’. Margaret, Marguerite Fox. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association election gives the direction of the 
affairs of that body into the hands of: 

Marian Mackemer, president. 

Martha Kasjens, vice-president from college. 

Cora Gordon, vice-president from higher academy. 

Florence Wilton, vice-president from lower academy. 

Tlje new members of the Athletic Board of Control are: Marian 
Wilde, representing young women; and Ed. G. (Buck) Anderson and 
Albert G. Black representing the young men. 


(Euunrtl anti tljp Point 

The annual election of members of the Council from the college 
classes, held two weeks ago, has raised the question of what the Council 
is. It consists of eight representatives from the student body and three 
from the faculty. Two students are chosen from each of the four di¬ 
visions: Senior class, college students not Seniors, higher academy, 

and lower academy. Both sexes are represented in each election. Bal¬ 
loting for representatives from the higher academy will take place dur¬ 
ing the fourth week of the Winter quarter and the lower academy elec¬ 
tion will be held during the fourth week of the Spring quarter. 

Article III. of the constitution defines the duties of the Council In 
the following terms: 

Section 1. The Council shall federate all student activities not now 
under the control of the Athletic Board. The said federation shall in¬ 
clude the following clubs and organizations and any other which may 
subsequently be created: Engineering Club, Arts and Crafts Club, Ped¬ 
agogic Club, German Club, Biological Club, Bird Club, Social Club, 
English Club. Debating Club, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Historical Club, 
and Chorus. 

.\11 clubs and organizations shall have and submit to the Council 
for approval, a constitution. 

The president of any Club or Organization shall attend Council 
meetings whenever the Council shall so order. 

Sec. 2. The Council shall control the school papers. Tech and Poly¬ 


scope. 
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Editors, managers, assistant editors and assistant managers of said 
papers shall be elected by the Council. 

All the proceeds of said papers shall be turned into the treasury of 
the Council. As compensation, one scholarship shall be awarded to 
each paper, to be divided between the editor and manager. 

Sec. 3. The Council member shall be representative of his division. 
Through him, the division as a whole, or any part of it, may bring any 
matter to the attention of the Council. 

The Council member shall have authority to call a meeting of his 
division, to discuss any matter which the Council may refer to it for con¬ 
sideration. 

Sec. 4. The Council shall make recommendations to the faculty. 
Sec. 5. The Council shall meet regularly every two weeks, on such 
day as it may select. 

Restriction of Officers—The Point System. 

No student shall hold offices aggregating more than ten (10) points. 
The classification is as follows: 

Class A—Nine points. 

Editor-in-Chief of Tech. 

Editor-in-Chief of Polyscope. 

Class B—Eight Points. 

Business Manager of Tech. 

Business Manager of Polyscope. 

Class C—Seven Points. 

Manager of Football. 

Manager of Baseball. 

Manager of Basketball. 

Manager of Track. 

Manager of Athletic Play. 

Class D—Six Points. 

President of Y. M. C. A. 

President of Y. W. C. A. 

President of Senior Class. 

President of the Council. 

Class E—Five Points. 

Assistant Editor Tech. 

Assistant Editor Polyscope. 

Manager of Tennis. 

President of Arts and Crafts Club. 

Class F—Four Points. 

Assistant Manager of Tech. 

Assistant Manager of Polyscope. 

Assistant Manager of Athletic Play. 

Captains of Athletic Teams. 

President of Junior Class. 
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Members of Council. 

Members of Athletic Board. 

Members of Athletic Teams. 

Class G—Three Points. 

Managers of Interdivision Athletic Teams. 

Tech Staff. 

Polyscope Staff. 

President of Clubs and Organizations not otherwise classified. 

Class H—Two Points. 

Secretaries and Treasurers of Classes, Clubs and Organizations. 
(Whenever the two offices are held by one person the total 
of four points is counted.) 

Class I—One Point. 

Vice-Presidents of Clubs, Organizations, etc. Members of 
standing committees of classes, clubs and organizations. 
Property men for plays. 

Note 1. Where membership in a lower class is a pre-requisite to 
a position in a higher class, only the higher number of points will be 
counted. 

Note 2. As a special encouragement to students, students in classes 
B and C may also be candidates for any athletic team, and such mem- 
bership shall be counted at 2-3 points respectively. 

Note 3. Where the duties of any office are confined to a limited 
time, the points for that office shall be counted only between definite 
limits of time. 


A WORD FROM THE BUSINESS MANAGER. 

Have you subscribed for The Tech? 

If you have, the editor and manager wish to thank you and to as¬ 
sure you that they will put forth every effort to please you. But we 
must also warn you. Last year 21 per cent, of the subscribers preferred 
to wait until after Christmas and pay 85 cents. Do you realize that every 
subscription paid now means 75 cents more of real value going into The 
Tech? Pay your subscription early. 

If you are not a subscriber, you probably are one of those who pay 
ten cents each month for nine months. This means that The Tech 
will cost you 90 cents for the year. But it is not too late to save this 
extra cost. We will now give you a chance to sign a subscription blank 
and pay 65 cents for the remaining eight numbers. Do it now. 

If you can not place yourself in either of the above mentioned classes 
then you are a full-fledged member of this third group. The “Moochers” 
Class. Are you one of those who wait until a friend gets The Tech 
and then reads over his shoulder, or, worse, borrows his copy “for a 
minute? Take advantage of our offer to the second class. Subscribe 
• CLIFTON S. TURNER, Business Manager. 
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EDITORIAL 
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_ _ __ _____ * 
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* * 

Harry F. Shook ----- Editor-in-Chief 

Linn Covey ------- Associate Editor 

Clifton Turner - - - - - - Business Manager 

George Ditewig ----- Associate Manager 

Helen Oates, T4, Locals Margaret Bartlett, ’15, Club News 

Marian Wilde, ’16, Associate Jacob G. Sucher, ’14, Athletics 

Mildred Glasgow, T3, Social George Heinrich. ’15, Associate 

Harriet Wheaton, ’14, Literary 

R. Snow Frost, ’14, Domestic Science Ed. G. Anderson, ’14, Manual Arts 
George L. Hanes, ’14, Horology Hall 
Edith B. Love, ’09, Alumni Notes 
Reporters. 

Bill McClintick 
Nellie Prunty 
Walter Lidle 
Myrl Roberson 

The Tech is published by the students of Bradley Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute on or about the third Thursday of each month. All copy should be 
in the hands of the Editors by the fifth of the month to insure publica¬ 
tion. The subscription price is 75 cents a year if paid before December 
1st, and 85 cents thereafter. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscriptions 
should be handed or sent to the Business Managers. 


Bill Jacquin 
Marian Covey 
Helen Hadfield 
Brainard Hatch 


THE FIRE AT THE PRINT SHOP. 

The TecE management appreciates the patience of the student body 
in waiting so long for this issue, as most of you know the delay was 
caused by a fire at the printing office of the Duroc Press. 



HONORING MRS. BRADLEY. 

N celebrating Founder’s Day on October 8th, our stu¬ 
dent body joined with the faculty and the school 
trustees for the seventeenth annual ceremony of 
tribute to the generosity of Mrs. Lydia Bradley, a 
definite expression of the gratitude all of us feel 
throughout the year as we enjoy the buildings and 
equipment, and the beautiful grounds her philan¬ 
thropy has provided for our use. Comparatively few 
schools are self-supporting after being well established, without consid- 
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eration of such a thing as interest on the amount invested in buildings 
and grounds. Costs of teaching, administration and maintenance often 
amount to two or three times the sum received for tuition, so that con¬ 
tinually the colleges and universities throughout the country are adding 
to their endowment funds. Students then should realize that in all prob- 
abilit}’^ they are paying only about a third of the actual cost of their in¬ 
struction when they pay the regular tuition charge, excluding the value, 
of the school property. When it is remembered that no student is turned 
away who really wants to get an education, but lacks the customary tu¬ 
ition charge, the far-reaching liberality of our Founder is even more 
appreciated. 

The address of Professor Garner of the University of Illinois on 
“International Peace’' received the close attention of all in the well 
filled hall. Enriched with frequent quotations from literature and nu¬ 
merous allusions to history, the pape’r was logical and convincing, omit¬ 
ting none of the many important considerations involved. Education 
and peace movements should go hand in hand and the subject Professor 
Garner chose most appropriately emphasizes the opportunity, the re¬ 
sponsibility now facing intelligent world-citizens of forever abolishing 
war. 


HOULD the letter “B” have any meaning, or should 
it be worn promiscuously by any person who so de¬ 
sires to decorate himself? While the tradition of 
attaching any real significance to the letter is pre¬ 
eminently characteristic of the larger universities, 
nearly every college in the country attempts to re¬ 
strict the use of the letter to those who have 
“earned” it. The question then arises* whether this 
college shall make more of an effort to establish a standard by which 
an athlete may earn, and with justifiable pride, wear his school letter. 

There is no efficient means of preventing the general use of the 
letter as inconsiderate tastes may desire, but for any who may indulge 
in this unsportsmanlike practice there can be only the contempt of a 
loyal student body. 

But why don’t the students who have earned “B’s” wear them more 
freely? You say it is hard enough to win a “B” in football or basket¬ 
ball, but how about the system in track? In this branch of sport, under 
the present system, one student can win enough “B’s” to cover him 
from head to foot in one season. The reason why more “B’s” are not 
worn is because the winners are not proud enough of them to wear them 
The mere fact that “B’s” are so easily won in track, makes the other 
. “B’s” worthless. One solution of the problem would be to cut down the 
points awarded toward “B’s” in track events and limit a man to one 
“B” a season in that one particular branch of sport. A- committee of 
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seven, consisting of students and faculty members, has been appointed 
by Dr. Burgess to investigate this problem and to make recommenda¬ 
tions for improvement. If you have any suggestions, put them in The 
Tech box in the general office and they will be carefully considered. 

But, you say, how can these emblems be more appreciated when 
the conditions of our finances do not permit the awarding of sweaters? 
It can only be hoped that our future finances may permit that our ath¬ 
letes be presented with such emblems, of which they can justly feei 
proud, a token of consideration and appreciation for the many long 
practice hours and gruelling contests that have been survived. In case, 
however, that we may not have the ability to give sweaters at present, 
can we not establish a standard letter, of one style and color, but of 
two sizes, the larger to be termed a “College B” and the smaller an 
“Academy B”, and encourage our sturdy heroes to wear these letters 
in adorning, sweaters and athletic suits acquired. through their own 
private initiatives? The idea is this: Give “College B’s” for college ath¬ 
letics only; give “Academy B’s” for academy athletics. Let the academy 
“B” be smaller than those given for college athletics, but if an acad¬ 
emy man makes a college team and plays in the requisite number of 
games, he should have a college letter. 

Surely, such a step forward in our athletic system could injure none. 
On the other hand, our athletes would seem to have something more 
to strive for and would feel as if they had some tangible reward in 
place of the empty honor now so proudly presented by the Athletic 
Board. Please do not neglect to consider the desirable effect that such 
a system of awarding emblems would have upon the “try outs’" for var¬ 
ious teams. It can safely be predicted that this new system would fur¬ 
nish a healthy incentive to ambitious and able parasites who now pre¬ 
fer the rooters’ balcony or the library at home to the battle ground of 
the warriors who strive to uphold the honor of our school. Shall we 
promote our letter to its appropriate high level, or permit it to linger in 
the subway of insignificance? Let all interested students get busy and 
stir up a sentiment that' will bring about a change for a better system. 

- —E. L. C. 

^ EXCHANGES. 

Arthur Mahle, Exchange Reporter. 

We have received the following exchanges, and as was formerly the 
custom, will keep them in the library on a shelf close to the entrance. 
By our next issue we hope to increase our number of exchanges and 
enlarge this department. 

The Vidette, Normal, Ill.; Hillsdale Collegian, Hillsdale, Mich.; 
The Opinion, Peoria, II.; The Peoria Magnet; Brown’s Business Col¬ 
lege, Peoria, Ill.; The Nautilus, Washington, Ill.; The Lombard Re¬ 
view, Galesburg, Ill.; The Daily Maroon, University of Chicago; The 
Manual, M. T. H. S., Peoria; The Augustana Observer, Rock Island, Ill. 
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Mildred Glasgow, Editor. 


Shortly before the opening of school, Miss Gertrude Turner enter¬ 
tained a crowd of the younger girls, taking them to the Majestic. This 
was followed by luncheon at Schipper & Block’s. Those making up the 
party were Misses Dorothy Kiefer, Kathryn Niehaus, Marie Strehlow, 
Grace Maple, Marion Wilde and Gertrude Turner. 

A few days later Miss Dorothy Kiefer entertained the same crowd at 
dinner. From her home they went to Miss Harriet McCormick’s for a 
slumber party. 

On September 15th, Miss Lorraine Greer entertained some of the 
younger crowd at her home. 

On the evening of September 15th Miss Isabel Nicol entertained, giv¬ 
ing a reception for Miss Lura Belle Richardson and Miss Elizabeth 
Haight of Chicago. The house was beautifully decorated with huge red 
coxcombs, and in the dining room a color scheme of pink was carried out, 
pink tea roses being used in profusion. Over a hundred young men and 
women called between the hours of eight and ten. 


September 15th seemed to be a popular evening, for some of the 
young men gave a dance at the Canoe Club, honoring Miss Emily Ben¬ 
ton and her guest, Miss Heyden, who are attending school at Wells Col¬ 
lege. 


Wednesday. September 17th, Lambda Phi Sorority entertained with 
a party at the Orpheum, followed by lunch at Gmelich’s. Miss Pauline 
Steenburg was the guest of honor. 


THE ILLINOIS ORCHESTRA. 

For those who want the latevst ane best Dance or Concert Music. No engage¬ 
ment too large or too small. C. E. Hoffman, Mgr. Phone Main 2478-4 
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Miss Marian Goodfellow gave a theatre party at the Orpheum, fol¬ 
lowed by lunch at the Colonial. This was in honor of Miss Helen Rob¬ 
erts, who is attending Ossining-on-the-Hudson. 

Wednesday, the seventeenth, the active members of Omicron Tri 
Kappa Sorority entertained for Miss Bernice Hillis and Miss Imogene 
Goddard, giving a matinee party at the Majestic, followed by luncheon 
at the Delmonico. Those present, besides the guests included: Misses 
Katherine Faber, Margaret Wilde, Jessie Mitchell, Margaret Nash, Lulu 
Reuling, Margaret Bartlett, Nettie Strehlow, Lily Keithley and Marcella 
Schwentser. 


On Friday, September 19th, Mrs. Burgess entertained the wives of 
the faculty at her home on Clara street. 


Saturday, September 20th, occurred the formal initiation of Lawrence 
May and Proctor Waldo, which was followed by a dance at Bradley 
Park. This was given in honor of Walter Kupper, William McClintick, 
Wieting Becker and Thomas Youngs, and being the first dance of the 
school year was thoroughly enjoyed by those present. 


Friday evening, September 19th, Lambda Phi entertained with a 
spread at the home of Miss Una Garrett. This was given in honor of 
Miss Pauline Steenburg, Miss Marian Threshie and Miss Fern Karr. 
Both the active members and many of the alumnae were present. 


On Friday evening, September 19th, Proctor Waldo and Lawrence 
May were informally initiated into Sigma Phi Fraternity. 


.September 23rd Misses Katherine Faber, Lulu Reuling, Theodora 
Parker and Marcella Schwentser enjoyed a spread with the active Omi- 
crons in the lunch room. 


Miss Pauline Steenburg has been pledged Lambda Phi. 


Thomas Youngs, Walter Kupper and '‘Bill” McClintick are the 
Sigma Phi’s latest pledges. 


Tuesday, September 23rd, Helen Hadfield entertained the active 
Lambda Phis. 


Miss Helen Loucks entertained for Miss Helen Roberts, inviting 
her guests for a matinee party at the Orpheum. The others present in¬ 
cluded Misses Louise Mulford, Jessie Mitchell, Marian Goodfellow and 
Kathryn Niehaus. 
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The Misses Ruth Hayward, Marian Covey, Grace Nelson, Gladys 
Glasgow, Liicile Dailey, Margaret Mulford and Messrs. Ralph Lowes, 
Maurice Chamberlin, Allan Butler, Russell McClintick, Harold Stilwell, 
Elwood Cole and Harold Shaw chaperoned by Mrs. H. C. Kircher, en¬ 
joyed a hayrack ride and chicken supper at Webb’s Farm on the 26th 
of September. 


Miss Dorothy Kiefer entertained the Misses Kathryn Niehaus, Marie 
Strehlow, Grace Maple, Marian Wilde, and Gertrude Turner at dinner 
and with a slumber party on September 20th. 


Friday evening, the 26th, the Omicron Tri Kappas gave a spread 
at the home of Nettie Strehlow. All the active members were present 
and many of the alumnae. 


Sigma Phi Fraternity entertained with a theatre party at the Or- 
pheum. The hosts and their guests included Misses Selma Fritche, Mar¬ 
tha Kasjens, Evelyn Little, Honor Murphy, Mildred Glasgow, Marjorie 
Leach and Messrs. Ross Snyder, Orville Barbour, William McClintick, 
Walter Kupper, Proctor Waldo and Lawrence May. 


In honor of the Misses Marian Threshie, Fern Karr and Pauline 
Steenburg, Lambda Phi Sorority gave a theatre party at the Orpheum, 
followed by a spread at the home of Miss Helena Burgess. 

The Beta Sigma Mu Fraternity entertained at Bradley Park pavilion 
on Saturday, the 27th, giving a dancing party to which were invited: 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyons, Misses Helen Paul, Imogene Goddard, Valeria 
Kahl, Annette Seeling, Marian Goodfellow, Josephine Bowman, Lady 
Taliaferro, Helene Bockelbrink, and Messrs. Hugh Robertson, Clifford 
Merrill, Albert Peters, Abijah Sherwood, Dan Harry, Howell Snyder, 
Wallace Snyder, Leslie Haynes and Christian Bockelbrink. 


On Tuesday, September 16th, Miss Gladys Lasley entertained the 
Misses Cora Gordon, Hester Faber, Catherine Bailey, Mary Knapp, Flor¬ 
ence Raymond, Dorothy Beecher, Marguerite Evans, Hazel Bronner, 
Elma Houghton, Pauline Gauss and Ruth Leech with a thimble party. 


October 1st occurred the initiation of Harry Billman into Alpha 
Pi Fraternity. 


Wale Lyons and James Lane were initiated into the Beta Sigma 
Mu Fraternity on Wednesday evening, the 24th of September. 

Miss Bernice Hillis has been pledged Omicron Tri Kappa. 
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Saturday, October 4th, Misses Ruth and Cora Gordon entertained 
a crowd of girls, taking them for a nutting party to Orange Prairie. 


The Beta Sigma Mu Fraternity held their first annual reunion this 
Summer in Peoria, July 18th to 20th. A number of the old alumni were 
present and everybody enjoyed a grand old time, starting with a dance, 
Friday night, and ending with a chicken dinner at Webb’s Farm, Sun¬ 
day noon. This was the end of Mr. Van Deusen’s connection with the 
school and Fraternity and he was presented with a loving cup and the 
best wishes of all for his success in his future work. 


On October 3rd some of the fellows gave a subscription dance at 
Bradley Park. The guests were asked to come in hard times costumes 
and everybody had “the time of their lives.” 


Sigma Phi Fraternity gave a steak fry on October 4th. After wait¬ 
ing anxiously for the chap bringing the “eats” to arrive, all started off 
merrily for somewhere north of Bradley Park. And when they got there 
all enjoyed such a time as can be had only at a place like that with such 
a crowd. 


On Tuesday, October 7th, Miss Evelyn Lillie and Miss Valeria 
Kahl entertained, giving a card party. 

Ida Harbers entertained, giving a luncheon to some of the Lambda 
Phi girls. 


Beginning with Tuesday the seventh, nine of the Omicron girls en¬ 
joyed a progressive party. First of all, some of them took part in the 
Zig-Zag Tour and from there they went to the home of Miss Margaret 
Bartlett, where the pledge dinner was held. Miss Margaret Wilde en¬ 
tertained them with a slumber party and the next morning Miss Mar¬ 
garet Nash gave a breakfast. Wednesday all the pledges entertained, 
taking the girls out into the country for the day where they had a bacon 
bat. 


The informal initiation ceremonies of the Alpha Pi Fraternity were 
held Wednesday evening, October 8th. The “favored” guests were Linn 
Covey, Clifton Turner and George Ditewig. 


See MRS. K. L. GOODMAN—430 Main St.—for the best hairdressing and 
manicuring. Fine French Hair Goods. Both Phones 128. 
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Saturday, October 5th, Buck Anderson met Rosey Herron in Mason 
City, la., and rode with him out to Algona, where Rosey got off to spend 
the day with Biddy Gray. Biddy is teaching at Algona this year and 
he is also coach of the High School football team. Rosey is teaching in 
Minnesota, and he tried to organize a football team in his town, but he 
met with so much opposition from the parents that he gave up the at¬ 
tempt. Both Rosey and Biddy asked to be remembered to all their 
friends. 

At the first of the school year it is well to remind all normal students 
that there is a great deal to be learned at Bradley outside of the regular 
classes. Do not neglect work under any circumstances, but there is 
no one so busy that he or she cannot find time to share in some of the 
other activities of the school. Be loyal to the school, be loyal to your 
class and take some interest in the things that are going on about you. 

All the old normal students miss Mr. Griffith and Mr. Van Deusen 
very much this year, but everyone seems to be satisfied with the work 
that the teachers who filled their places are doing. Mr. Johnson has the 
first year class in woodwork and Mr. Siepert has the Senior normals 
and the classes in Psychology. 

There are 105 in the Senior class this year. The majority of this 
number are normal students, and it is somewhat of a temptation for them 
to try to control the different affairs of the school. This must be guard¬ 
ed against. Let us remember that we are each a part of one Bradley 
and should not have any serious spirit of division. Remember that all 
must work together in harmony if anything is to be accomplished. 

The 1913 graduates in Manual Training are teaching in the following 
locations: 

Henry L. Buehren, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Helen L. Carr, freehand drawing, Bradley Institute. 

Dorris F. Cartwright, student at Indiana State Normal. 

Chas. W. Chance, mechanical drawing. Manual Training H. S., Peo¬ 
ria. 

Sidney J. Cullings, Tiffin, Ohio. 

W. L. Gray, Algona, Iowa. 

Chas. W. Hanes, Cleveland, O. 

Edward G. Root, Springfield, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Rucker, Natchez, Miss. 
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Marcus H. Schlieper, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Clio. L. Shaw, Princeton Tp. H. S., Illinois. 
Andrew B. Stecker, Morton, Ill. (not teaching). 
Harold A. Swan, LaSalle, Ill. 

Ella M. Van Deusen, teaching in New York. 
Harry Vestal. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Luther R. Wilson, Urbana, Ill. 

Edward J. Wuest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ernest L. Younts, Oak Park, Ill. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND FORESTRY. 

ANUAL TRAINING contributes in two ways to the 
solution of the educational problems which con¬ 
front each individual. It gives power to do; and It 
gives an ability to appreciate what is done by oth¬ 
ers. An apprenticeship teaches the boy to do, but 
to do only one thing and that in a very limited 
sphere. The trade schools emphasize the power to 
do and minimize the second element—that of the 
ability to appreciate what is done by others. 

It seems to me, however, that this latter element should be given 
chief place in shaping the course in Manual Training. It should be 
the object of the Manual Training teacher not only to give the pupil 
the benefit of first-hand experience, but he should also direct and revise 
this according to the experience of others. In order to profit by the ex¬ 
perience of others, the student must he familiar with the industrial prac¬ 
tices which are in daily operation in the world about him. These indus¬ 
trial processes are so important that one who is not fairly familiar with 
them can hardly be said to be educated. 

It can readily be seen, then, that one important purpose of Man¬ 
ual Training, is the civic, or social, development of the student. This 
it encourages, first, by making him better prepared to occupy a useful, 
productive place in the community and, second, by making the student 
feel his relationship to and dependence upon other individuals and upon 
the community of which he is a part. 

It is my purpose to attempt to point out some ways in which a 
knowledge of forestry can be useful to the teacher of Manual Training 
in his efforts to achieve these ends. First, it must be apparent to all 
that much of the industrial life of the nation is based upon the manufac¬ 
ture and utilization of the products of the forest. In the days of the 
pioneers, when the logs for building the cabin, the wood for fuel, the 
hickory sapling for the axe handle, apd the other wood that was used 
in or about the home, came directly from the forest that stood outside 
the l)ack door, the boys of the household knew all about the processes 
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connected with getting out and manufacturing the wood of the forest. 
Now, however, the timber used in the dwelling or in the schoolhouse 
may come from a dozen different sources, some of them hundreds or 
thousands of miles away. Each board or shingle has a different story 
as to its transportation and manufacture. It is here that the teacher 
of Manual Training has an opportunity and a duty which should not be 
overlooked. The chance to consider the sources and distribution of 
the raw materials the students are working with and the part that these 
materials play in industrial and economic life of the nation. There is 
another lesson which should be brought out in this connection. A vast 
army of people is engaged in the work of getting out and working up 
the products of the forest. If the boy in Manual Training shop can 
be made to feel that upon him has devolved the final act in a great pro¬ 
cess in which hundreds of his fellow men have been engaged, perhaps 
for years, then he will begin to feel his relation to society a little strong¬ 
er and to realize that he occupies, even while yet in school, an important 
place in society and will begin to appreciate his duties and his privileges 
as a citizen a little more clearly. 

Here comes in the element which brings the student of Manual 
Training into closest touch with the forester. The prosperity of the 
nation depends to a large degree upon its forest resources. Waste of 
these resources is a civic wrong. The wrong it is the work of the forest¬ 
ers to prevent by eliminating waste or carelessness in management of 
the forest and in forest utilization. With this problem in mind the Man¬ 
ual Training student should be familiar with the aims and purposes of 
forestry, not only because they are so important that ignorance of them 
would be inexcusable on the part of any well-informed citizen, but also 
because in becoming familiar with them he will learn a lesson of civic 
betterment which can not fail to impress upon his mind a duty he owes 
to his fellow men and the nation. 

How Lessons May be Taught. 

It is easier to generalize on such subjects as this than it is to point 
out specifically how the lessons suggested may be imparted to the pupil. 
J cannot, of course, discuss in detail all the topics that might be consid¬ 
ered, but I wish to point out some of the interesting stories and useful 
facts which forestry may add to a course in Manual Training. Suppose 
the student is working on a piece of white oak, or some other hard wood. 
It will be well to connect his Manual Training with a little geography 
by pointing out the fact that our present hard wood forests of com¬ 
mercial importance are confined practically to the southern Appalachian 
region. If he is working in white pine, he will be interested in knowing 
the story of the vanishing white pine forests of Michigan, and other 
lake states; or in learning that what lumbermen call yellow pine may be 
one of several species of the southern pines, probably the long-leaf spe¬ 
cies. So we might study each piece of wood that enters the shop and 
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connect with it some interesting story, not only of its region of growth, 
but of how it is cut, hauled to the mill, and then what process it must 
go through before we can call it lumber, instead of timber. He should 
be told of the many ways in which it is transported from where it is 
hewed until it reaches the boy’s hand, also the comparative low cost of 
lumber with the many hands it must go through. 

Then there is still another way in which forestry is connected with 
and of value to the student, and that is through the practice of preserva¬ 
tive treatment of woods. Wood structures are not of the most durable 
formation. Beams, ties, posts or other wooden elements of construction 
are soon more or less affected by decay. It is part of the work of the 
forester to discover and put into practice means of treating timber with 
preservatives so as to prolong its period of usefulness. This also should 
be brought to the boy’s attention. 

As I see it, then, the chief importance of forestry in its relation to 
Manual Training lies in the opportunity it affords to waken the student 
to a sense of his duty as a citizen to help in the great work of eliminat¬ 
ing waste from our industrial world, to broaden his mind until he sees 
himself not alone, but as a part of a great social system composed of 
individuals like himself, but each one dependent upon the other. These 
are the lessons which, if rightly learned, will go farther than anything 
else toward the fulfillment of the real work of our public schools in 
preparing our boys for the greater duty and the greater privilege offered 
to the men of today—citizenship in a greater republic. 

CHAS. A. MEISTER. ’14. 

t I 

% Domestic Science Notes | 

R. Snow Frost, Editor. 

Here we are, back again and at work at sewing and cooking, chem¬ 
istry and design. A new Senior class to worry over Design and Food 
and Dietetics and the awfulness of the Practice House, and a new Junior 
class to wade through the pages and pages of home-nursing notes. 
Yet, with all the work we are glad to be here starting and nearing the 
end of our chosen course—Domestic Science! 

You people who are not taking a Domestic Science course can pass 
over this part if you wish, while I explain to the new girls and put afresh 
into the minds of the old girls the wonders of the course they have 
decided upon. 

Domestic Science—do not the many possibilities the two words 
bring fill you with ardent zeal for your work? Think of the many un¬ 
happy homes we are going to make happy by teaching them the right 
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way to live! Think of the dirt and filth and many unsanitary condi¬ 
tions we can forever wipe out! Think of the many babies whose lives 
we are going to save by telling their mothers how to care for them. It 
is through us that economic conditions in the home are going to be 
started on the right path. Girls, haven’t we the biggest right in the 
world to be enthusiastic? 

We are glad to welcome such an unusually large class of Junior Do¬ 
mestic Science girls. We want you to enter into the spirit of your cho¬ 
sen work and thus make yourselves ready to enter this ever-widening 
field with the assurance that follows good preparation. 

Do you not remember last year how the Senior girls talked of “that 
terrible design,” filling our hearts with dread of the time when we were 
to be Seniors? We spent all Summer worrying about it and wonder¬ 
ing if we would ever get through it. Now, we find ourselves in the midst 
of Design and all its terrors have fled. Take heart, you that are new 
girls, and do not believe that your Senior year will be half as black as 
the Senior girls like to paint it. You see, they feel they must magnify 
the burdens as well as the superiority of the Senior class. 

In the near future the Child Welfare Exhibit is to be held in the 
city. Miss Day has been preparing the Senior girls to be able to explain 
to any questioner the argument for the child diet, which will be one of 
the exhibits. 

Tuesday evening, October 14th, the Domestic Science students will 
meet to decide upon the reorganization of the Pedagogic Club. It is 
hoped that they will decide in favor of the club, because it has in the 
past proved a helpful organization to those contemplating teaching. 

Miss Day is at home to those students desiring aid or advice on any 
subject on Friday afternoon, from 4 until 6. 

The Senior class has several new members, among whom are: Miss 
Deach. who is returning after a year’s absence; Miss Jones, who comes 
from Kansas Agricultural College, and Miss Baker, coming from the 
University of Iowa. 

The Senior class has lost this year, Miss Helen Richards, Helen 
Ashby, Edna Hannifin and Elizabeth Robinson. Misses Ashby and Rich¬ 
ards are at home; Miss Robinson has entered Stout, and Miss Hannifin 
is attending a college in Oklahoma. 

The 1913 Graduates in Domestic Economy are Teaching in the follow¬ 
ing Locations. 

Hazel M. Botts, Peoria city schools. 

Vera Carpenter. 

Flora Carter, now Mrs. Bradley. 

Jeannette Case, Fulton and Grass Creek, Indiana. 

Hazel A. Clift, Marseilles, Ill. 

Myrtle L. Coon. 
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Helen Dawson, Galesburg, Ill. 

Helen Drysdale, East Peoria. 

Katherine Faber, at home. 

Loa Foster, Renville, Minn. 

Nette Fultz, Clairton, Pa. 

Elizabeth Gerhardt. 

Elsie Gerhardt, Aurora, Ind. 

Geraldine S. Hadley, State Agr. College, Fargo, N. D. 

Grace E. Hadley, Noblesville, Ind. 

Augusta M. Hale, Palisades, Colo. 

Marcia Haller, at home. 

Mildred M. Hanford, student University of Illinois. 

Florence M. Hanson, Clayton, Ill. 

Jessica M. Hicks, West Point, Miss. 

DeGloria Hudson, Adirondack, N. H., convalescing in a sanitarium, 
Henrietta Jenkins. 

Cleo Jennings, Y. W. C. A., Springfield, Ill. 

Eulalia F. Keogh. 

Grace D. Kristofferson, Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. 

Sadie Lovelace, Tri-State College, Angola, Ind. 

Alma Manock, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Myra D. Mendenhall, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Alice B. Munns, student University of Toronto, Canada. 

Mabel E. Overpeck. 

Elinore M. Perkins. 

Edith L. Potter, Peoria city schools. 

Sarah E. Potter, Austin, Tex. 

Irene E. Pulsipher, at home. 

Mabel J. Rasmussen. 

Helen C. Roche, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Gladys M. Rust. 

Florence D. Schertz, in Florida. 

Ramona G. Scott, Peoria schools. 

Hazel M. Smith, at home. 

Gladys D. Voorhees, Frankfort, Ind. 

Jennie V. Weber. 


A farmer rushed up to the home of a country doctor in the village 
late one night and besought him to come at once to a distant farm house. 
The medicine man hitched up his horse and they drove furiously to the 
farmer’s home. Upon their arrival the farmer said: “How much is your 
fee. Doc?” “Three dollars,” said the physician in surprise. “Here y’are,” 
said the farmer, handing over the money; “the blamed liveryman wanted 
five dollars to drive me home.”—Popular Mechanics. 
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I HOROLOGICAL I 

* $ 

Geo. L. Hanes, Editor. 

Bradley school year has started again in full blast, and for almost 
every man in the Horological Department it means his last year in 
school, so let^s make the most of it, and not only do good work in 
school, but also get some Bradley spirit, join the Y M. C. A., Gym class, 
get into the field sports, and if we don’t make the teams, get along the 
side lines and root. 


The last month two old Horolog veterans returned to school—Reed 
and Cook. 


Jimmie Lane and Dale Lyons rode the Beta Sigma Mu goat the 
night of September 22. They surely got sweetened up some, but at 
that they showed up to be two good scouts. 

At the last Retail Jewelers’ Convention held in Chicago during the 
month of August, there were sixty-three old Bradley Horologs present* 
and all reported doing nicely. 


.\t the present writing there are only four doing time pushing the 


61e. 


Bill Kroetz is around taking orders for stamp boxes at twenty-five 
cents apiece. Will he get rich? 


Owen Fay Harry has been pledged to the Beta Sigma Mu Fraternity. 
Good boy, Harry, we are proud of you. 


Mr. Anderson has been holding his head kind of high the last few 
days—but there is a reason. He has a new bench. 


Sherlock Holmes DeGreg was peeved on his test and pinched his 
finger. 


Ye Gods!—More music at the Beanery. Wallace has a clarinet. 


Archie still takes his bottle to bed with him. 


Griflf, what was the reason you could not find your door one night? 
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Through the calm, still air the sound of Archie’s flat foot still rings 


on. 


Hackett now raves about Pekin. (How his mind does change!) 

Jimmie, the Nebraska Hebrew, wanted to get off for the Jewish holi¬ 
day, but Yarral said no. 

I wonder what made Johnnie sick. 


We don’t believe all we hear, Fey. 


Bob Edmonds, the prune pusher at The Tech, has now a new po¬ 
sition. Instructor in C room. 


Wallace—the eighth wonder—cutting centers with a counter sink. 


Griff says the wire on his eyeglass is only an ornament. 
Hoffman has a habit of eating Dutch lunches at midnight. 


The Beanery’s new cooks—Hackett and Griftiet. 
Wanted—One introduction to Hazel, Wallace. 


A certain C room artist went to the material window for truing cal 
ipers, but found out they were not solid gold, and did not want them. 

Hoff’s tennis championship is now disputed by Johnnie. 


.\sk Schutz about Mabel and when the big stunt comes off. 


Frenchie is a thing of the past, but we now have Shorty. 


Thomas, when are you going to return Watt’s trunk? 


A few people would like to know of Mr. Grogan the reason he put 
his head out of the window coming home from Springfield. 


Jimmie, did you use mercolized wax this morning? 


A little moist goods now and then, will not hurt the best of men. 
Words and music by Hoff. 


Lane says his girl don’t like to have him go to Fairyland. 
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Jimmie—“What are you going to do tonight, Ferdinand?’* 
Nestler—“Oh, I am going out and swear in front of the girls.” 


If Jimmie had an “S” on his sweater, we would not be able to see him. 

They call Archie “Jack” over at the Beanery. There must be a 
reason 


Look out, bunch, here comes Nestler, the Hard Guy. 


Davis spends most of his evenings down on Hamilton street, now. 


Red Rickards is now waiting at the Home restaurant. Look out for 
your toes. Red. 


Grogan—“Who said anything about the itch?” 


Watt—“It must be fierce to be in love.” (Who’d-a thunk it?) 
If making staves is agony, what is pivoting? (Hey, Fat?) 


Lorenz—“By gollies, that is a fine staking tool. I will sell it cheap.” 


Where are the prettiest girls, Hanes? “Georgia.” (Foolish question 
962,439.) 


Heights! All out! Get off, Durey! 


Yarral—“Come on, bunch. Here comes a transparent skirt.” 

The double mystery: Where were Greg and Tex Wednesday, Oct. 1, 
and what happened in the Princess. 


C room Red is just the same as ever. 


Mississippi is sure some runner. 


Doc Ingram is now trying to educate his pedal extremities. (Danc¬ 
ing school stuff.) 


Onward Christian Soldiers! Windy Bill is going to war. Beware. 
Red! 


Rex Smith, from the Lone Star State, is now working in John 
Brown’s shining parlor. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Jake Sucher, Editor. 

George Heinrich, Associate. 

Bradley Football Schedule—Season 1913. 

Date Game Where Played 

Oct. 11.Normal University. Bradley 

Oct. 18.Lincoln College. Bradley 

Oct. 25.Illinois College. Jacksonville 

Oct. 31.Eureka College. Eureka 

Nov. 8.Illinois Wesleyan. Bloomington 

Nov. 15.Hedding College. Bradley 

Nov. 22.Lombard College. Bradley 

NOTE:—If anyone is asked a question when a game is in progress 
and is desirous of having it published, please send it to the Athletic De¬ 
partment and it will be answered to the best of our ability. This will 
serve to enlighten our uninformed sisters in the mysteries of Athletics. 
Any questions handed to this department will receive our immediate at¬ 
tention and be answered in plain, simple words. 

Have you ’eard it? Course you ’ave. 

The football game, the most sensational of the season, is drawing 
to a close when she leans close to your ear and whispers confidentially, 
“I really don’t know a thing about this football game.” You feel a well 
founded wrath is going to take possession of you and in order to hold 
down said peevishness you go over the game and explain a few of the 
points. 

Surely this has happened again and again, often many times to the 
same person. Yet she has said it times innumerable to various fellows, 
and you wish from the bottom of your football heart that some fellow 
would tell it over once for all, so that all the sweet girl enthusiasts would 
know the game. 

No, they are not all fighting, it’s simply the way the game is played. 
Oh, yes, it surely is better to have a team that is made up of fast men 
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as well as heavy ones, for once in a while your fast man gets the ball 
with a clear field before him and then it’s “all off.” 

You see, it is just like this: The front row of men, or the line, is 
supposed to keep a large part of the opposing team from coming in and 
tackling the man who is carrying the ball. The line is made up of seven 
men. Starting with the left end they are, left end, left tackle, left guard, 
center, right guard, right tackle, and right end. Oh, no, anj' of the team 
has the privilege of tackling the man who is carrying the ball. That 
name is given to him the same as your name was given to you. 

The quarterback stands just back of the center when the ball is in 
possession of his team. He calls but the man who will carry the ball. 
You see, numbers are used which have a rtieaning only to the members of 
the team. One number refers to the player and another to the place to 
which the ball is to be carried. The men who are not on the line and 
who do not carry the ball in that particular play, form what is called 
interference. In other words, they interfere with those men of the op¬ 
posing team who come within their reach, so that the runner may make 
some distance before the opposing men can stop the progress of the ball. 

The left halfback, the fullback and the right halfback stand back 
of the quarter and carry the ball most of the time. These backs, as they 
are called, and the two ends run with the ball practically all of the time. 

When on the defense, the players occupy different places with re¬ 
gard to the line, which is itself spread out over more territory. The 
backs play a little farther back of the line than when on the offense, 
and the quarterback plays at a much greater distance—in fact he seems al¬ 
most lost to what is going on. 

When the opposing team has the ball, it is up to the main line to 
break through the opposing line, nail, excuse me, tackle the man with the 
ball. The other players are stationed back to act as a sort of re-enforce¬ 
ment, as it were, (get that, as it were) in case one of those fast men 
gets away. 

The object of the game is, for the most part, to get the biggest score. 
Some reams, however, play to injure as many members of the opposing 
team as possible. But with our team, the use of these tactics is discour¬ 
aged. 

At the kick-off—the beginning of the game—the man who is closest 
takes the ball and runs down the field, pushing anyone who is in his way 
in the physiognomy—excuse me again, 1 forgot some of you are only 
Freshmen. I mean in the face. From then on, the playing is done from 
the regula ■ formation or some improvement on the same. 

There . e all sorts and breeds of plays, such as a line plunge or 
smash, which may be directed through any part of the line; a long end 
run, which in many cases winds up with the man downed far back of the 
place where the ball was put in play, or out of bounds; the short end run, 
just off tackle; and the forward pass. Then there are several kinds of 
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plays wherein a man who is handy with his foot comes in; such as, on 
side kicks, drop kicks for goals, and punts. 

There are several different ways in which points may be made and 
mos^ of them change with every year. The touchdown counts six points; 
kicking of a goal nets one point, and I really don’t know what a drop 
kick does count, or whether a safety or touchback counts anything or not. 
That new and handsome football coach, Martin, will be glad to tell any 
of you girls. I’m sure. 

Those two men who run around in the midst of the battle are the 
referee and umpire. They are the head men of the game and use their 
power to the utmost. The referee is the head man, although the umpire 
can be just as important if he so desires. There are several other minor 
officials of the game, although they do not concern us in particular. Who? 
That little fellow with the bucket? Oh, that is the water boy. He plays 
a very important part. 

Gee-gosh! there s another touchdown, and I don’t know who took it 
over. If I hadn t been giving this lecture, I’d have known, but you girls 
are so preciously ignorant when it comes to understanding the game. 
But at that you’re a pretty good bunch and we like you. 

Bradley Institute. Illinois State Champions baseball, 1911; track and 
field, 1912; basketball, 1913; football, 1913. Why not? 

BRADLEY vs. NORMAL, OCTOBER 8. 

We got a good start for that championship when we defeated Normal 
October 8. That was some game, and if you missed it you really can’t 
appreciate the story of that 19 to 7 victory. 

The feature of the game was the playing of Bradley’s back field; 
Strand, Allen and Tefft played as though it was all they had to do and 
each of them scored one of those precious touchdowns. Collins featured 
the game for Normal by a seventy-five-yard run. He was downed about 
five yards from goal. Another feature of the game was *‘Buck.” 

The line-up: 


Bradley 

Smart. 

Position 

Normal 

Makutchan. 

Reeser. 



Anderson . 



Goodfellow. 



Berg-Yaeger. 

.R. E. 


Marshall. 



Hanes-Strauch . 

Tefft.. 

Strauch-Riesberg .. . . 
Allen. 

.Q. B. 

.R. H. B. 



Touchdowns—Snyder, Strauch, Allen, Tefft. 

Referee—Doebler. Umpire—Harrison. Linesman—Hanna. 
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DOINGS OF FORMER BRADLEY ATHLETES. 

Ray Maple went to Japan during the Summer with the Stanford 
baseball team. 

Saylor is at Stanford. Coach Peters says he shows “wonderful 
form” and will be a record vaulter. He made 11 feet 8 inches a short 
time ago. 

Sisson played his first game of soccer with Stanford three weeks ago. 

“Tubby” Tefft made quarterback at Dartmouth and played his first 
game against Exeter on October 4th. 

Collins is starring in the Northwestern Academy eleven at Evanston. 

Stephenson and Ticknor will doubtless come into athletic prominence 
before long at the University of Illinois. 



















THE CLASSICAL CLUB. 

The regular meeting of the Classical Club was held in the Social Hall 
Thursday evening, October 2, with most of the older members who are 
still in the school, present. The following new members were taken in; 
Wilbur Day, A. Black, C. Schimpff, C. Wilder, C. Ward, R. Schmid, H. 
McCormick, R. Howard, M. Thayer, L. Mulford, M. Goodfellow, L. 
ICbaugh, L. Paul, W. Reiser, P. Waldo, N. Patterson, G. Doty, A. Seeling. 
L. Ernst, K. Kenyon, J. Favre, B. Clark, G. Hildebrandt, G. Nelson, G. 
Gordon, M. Fritsche, M. \ andenberg, F. Wood, J. Miles, R. Seitz. After 
the business meeting the following program was given: 


Myth of Phaeton.George Smith 

Phaeton—Poem.Clifford Strause 

.Stories of Hercules.Ruth Gordon 

Influence of Mythology on Art.Mary Knapp 


SI Influence of Classical Mythology on Poet Swinburne 

. Gertrude Smith 

Song, '“Gaudeamus Igitur".The Club 


THE LITERARY CLUB. 


The first meeting of the Literary Club was held September 29. 
Twelve of last year’s members were present and sixteen new members 
were taken: Misses Echle, Fox, Sumners, Wilde, Henry. Macdonald and 
Wheeler; Messrs. Mahle, Covey, Roberts, Heinrich, Ward, Youngs, 
Rowel, Voss and Schauss. A Bret Harte program followed the business 
meeting. Miss Steele read several of his poems. Mr. Howard Bennett 
gave an account of Bret Harte’s life; Mr. Knapp, a sketch of “Tennessee’s 
Partner,” and Miss Grossman delivered a paper on “The Outcasts.” After 
the program, everyone stayed to talk and eat (bananas, especially). Sto¬ 
ries were told until such a late hour that Mr. Graper was obliged to sug¬ 
gest that if they didn’t go home soon, they would have to tell stories to 
their teachers. 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB. 

At the first meeting of .the Arts and Crafts Club, a committee was 
selected for the series of lectures to be given under the management of 
the Club. The first of the series was delivered by Dr. Wyckoff Saturday 
evening, October 11th, on “The Art of Japan.” The rest of the series 
will be as follows: 

Lecture on Historical Furniture. 
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Lecture on Furniture Design, by Miss Tangly of the University of 
Chicago. 

Lecture on Costume Design, by Miss Haines, of the University of 
Chicago. 

THE SENIOR CLASS. 

The Senior Class elected its officers early in the year. Mr. Rieser was 
made president; Miss Harriet Wheaton, vice-president; Miss Booth, sec¬ 
retary, and Mr. Connor, treasurer. 

At the rehearsal of October 14th, the members of the chorus elected 
the following officers: President, Wm. Reesor; vice-president, Ruth Gor¬ 
don; secretary-treasurer, Katherine Bailey; librarians, Frank Burg, Pat¬ 
ton. 



Edith B. Love, Editor. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association in June the fol¬ 
lowing officers were elected: 

Roy Page, 1900,, president. 

Bertha Scullin, 1903, vice-president. 

Edward Stock, 1903, treasurer. 

Walter Stephenson, 1913, secretary. 

Professor Don Rosco Joseph of Bryn Mawr College, a graduate 
from Bradley in 1903, has accepted a call to the Medical School in St. 
Louis. 

Jennie Cation, 1905, gave up her position as teacher of Domestic 
Science in the Rockford Public Schools for a better one at Normal, Ill. 

Herbert Kellar, 1907, has accepted a position in the History Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Texas. 

Annette Fulford, 1908, is teaching Domestic Science in the Manual 
Training High School. 

Doctor Sidney H. Easton, 1908, is an interne at the Cook County 
Hospital. 

Bertha Baughmann, 1909, is teaching Domestic Science in Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

“Jack” Cooper, 1909, should henceforth be addressed as Doctor, hav- 
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ing received his degree in June. He is now serving as interne at Mad¬ 
ison, Wis. 

Merrill Schnebly, 1909, is a full-fledged lawyer. 

Bertha Case, 1909, is attending the University of Chicago this year. 

Grace Wead, 1910, is teaching English and History in the East Peo¬ 
ria High school. 

Frank Gooding, 1910, is Chemist for the Gas Company in Chicago. 

Mary Ellis, 1911, received her bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Chicago in August and is now teaching Latin and Algebra at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Ruth Brenneman, 1911, is installing Domestic Science in the grades 
and High School at Niles, Mich. 

J. H. Kuhl, 1911, graduated from the University of Illinois in June, 
and is now in Los Angeles, Cal., working for the Alta Planing Mills 
& Construction Company. 

“Bill” Giessler, 1911, has accepted an engineering position in Balti¬ 
more. 

Helen Nixon, 1911, became a Bachelor in June at the University of 
Chicago, and is now working for the Nixon Printing Company. 

Of the class of 1912, quite a number have been very successful at 
teaching. Margaret Stowell is in Alabama. Earl Warner is in a new 
Industrial School in Tennessee. Carrie Wetzel is teaching Domestic 
Science at Eureka, Cal. 

Bertha Sucher, 1912, is attending the University of Chicago. The¬ 
odora Parker, Adelina DeLent and Elmer Seaburg, all of 1913, are also 
at school on the Midway of the Windy City. 

PRESENT LOCATION OF THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 1913. 

NOTE—Domestic Science and Manual Training graduates will be 
found in those departments. 

Bessie M. Archer, teacher, Peoria county. 

Robert Barnett, with the P. & P. U. Railway Co. 

George F. Coriell, with the Peoria Cemetery Association. 

Adelina M. DeLent, University of Chicago. 

Mildred A. Glasgow, graduate work, Bradley. 

Richard F. Graner, with the Herald-Transcript. 

Ruth Gilliland. 

Laura L. Hakes, University of Chicago. 

Hazel M. Hancock. 

George W. Harms, University of Illinois. 

Homer S. Jacquin, School of Engraving, Chicago. 

George E. Joseph, teaching. Stark, Ill. 

Ruth King, teaching, Tremont, Ill. 

Chas. R. Mulford, Leland Stanford University. 

Theodora C. Parker, University of Chicago. 

Clara L. Schlueter. 
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Marcella F. Schwentzer, at home. 

Elmer W. Seaburg, University of Chicago. 
Charlotte R. Secretan. 

Edith M. Smith, Bryn Mawr College. 

Clara A. Spurck, teacher, Peoria Schools. 
Cora M. Stadeli. 

Walter E. Stephenson, University of Illinois. 
Earle E. Warner, University of Illinois. 


The following list of marriages will convince you of the fact that 
the matrimonial microbe not only infected a number of the members 
of the faculty, but also many of the former Bradley students: 

Meta Becker, 1910, married Oct. 6 to Clemens Zimmerman. 

Marilla Cooper, 1905, Sept. 16 to Edgar Stansfield. 

Lena Ulrich, 1907, Oct. 8 to Ray Belsley, 1904. 

Harold Everly, 1909, June, 1912 to Carrie Mathis. They are living 
in Porto Alegre, Brazil, where he is teaching Manual Training. 

Martha Bailey, 1908, March, 1913, to Will Mauschbaugh. 

Lela M. Wright,. 1906, to Carl K. Strachan of the Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Illinois. 

Montgomery J. Rice, 1903, June, 1913, to Lillian S. Keels. 

Anna Block, Oct. 9 to Clark Vance. 

Lucille Batchelder, October 8, to Dewees Crawford. 

Lfouise Helmbold, 1909, June, 1913, to Carl Excelsion. 

Carl Peffinger, 1909, June, 1913, to Viola Shaffer. 

Ethel M. Summers, 1910, June, 1913, to Dr. Jesse Bowlen of Dickin¬ 
son, North Dakota. 

Lucile Maple, 1912, June, 1913, to James Aylward. 

Ed. Cushing (“Cush”) 1909, married a Denver girl and is now trav¬ 
eling abroad for the Vitagraph Co. 

Flora Carter, 1913, July 31, 1913, to Dr. Bradley. 

Edward Munns, 1909, March, 1913, to Hazel Jay. They are living in 
Redlands, Cal. 

Ralph Millen, 1909, was married July 23, 1913, to Gertrude Rankin. 
They are living in San Fernando, Cal., where Ralph is teaching Man¬ 
ual Training. 

George Pinger, of the class of 1903, visited the Institute October 7th. 
He is in an expert in the manufacture of steel and is employed by one 
of the big concerns in Youngstown, Ohio. He recently went to Europe 
with the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and visited all of 
the famous steel plants in Germany, going later to Essen, where he spent 
two weeks studying details of processes of steel manufacture. Pinger is 
remembered as one of the boys who did not want to take anything but 
shop. 
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HELEN OATES, Editor. MARIAN WILDE, Associate. 

Ivan Tefft was walking along carrying his raincoat one bright, sun¬ 


shiny morning, when he met Clifton Turner. 

Clifton—“Say, Ivan, what are you? A duck?" 
Tefft}^—“Say, Turner, what are you? A chicken?" 


Dr. Packard in Biology—“Man is by no means a finished product." 
Honor Murphy—“Well, I see my finish." 


We have at last discovered why it is that Lady Taliaferro is so 
fluent of speech. It has just leaked out that she has only two molars. 


Arthur Mahle, speaking l)efore the Senior class concerning a Senior 
picnic, says: “All come, bring twenty-five cents and spoon—don’t forget 
the spoon." 

The party was called off. 


Dr. Packard in Biology—“The head is often unbalanced in more 
senses than one." 


Marian Mackemer, in plane Geometry—“On the square, Mr. Kohler, 
I can’t get it." 


Florence Wilton, since coming to Bradley, has turned to “Stone." 


Miss Seitz in German 2 A—“We did not come in here only to talk 
German, but to speak it.” 


Bill McClintick in Biology—“Cartilage is a shock absorber." 


Miss Seitz—“Miss Loucks, what is a table?" 
Miss Loucks—“Der tisch ist ein Blume." 
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Dr. Wyckoff—“Give the President’s Oath.” 

Laurence May—“I promise to love, honor, cherish, protect, support 
and obey—” 

Dr. Wyckoff—“You are thinking of something else.” 


Mr. Siepert was explainin!^ a point in Psychology. “Now,” he said, 
“if I winked when I was engaged” (long, breathless silence) “in a horse 
trade—” (chorus of disappointed “ohs!”) 


Miss Day (to girl reciting list)—“Where are you? Oh, I see, you 
are going straight up.” 


Dr. Packard—“The jaw has a gliding jiiovement.” 

Simple One—“The ‘Gaby Glide,’ in other words.” 

One of our Seniors, having found a way to overcome the fumes of 
a certain fragrant vegetable, was inspired with the following, for which 
we do humbly apologize: “Blessed be Cloves, for they shall overcome 
Onions.” 


Should we offer congratulations to Marian Wilde? Or has she a 
l)rother who is a Sigma Chi? 


“If there should be another flood, 

Straight to this book I’d fly; 

Though all the earth should be submerged. 
This book would still be dry.” 

(Said of a Mathematics text.) 


My Fairs. 

By Clifton Turner. 

Oh, many are the fairs I’ve loved. 

Oh, many are the fairs I’ve lost, 

Oh, many are the fares I’ve paid— 

Um—these fairs’ fares hath money cost. 


Dr. Packard in B 4—“Was the corn grown by the people in Bible 
times our corn?” 

Miss Slabe—“No, it was theirs.” 


Room 12 seems to have a peculiar attraction all its own for new ath¬ 
letic directors. How about it, Mr. Martin? 


Miss Steenberg has become so accustomed to going .barefooted in 
Farmington that she tried it right on B. P. I. campus last week. 
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MacDonald—“Cartilage is necessary to make the ears pliable.” 


Linn Covey and George Ditewig were inspecting the hogs at the 
Implement Show, giving particular attention to one big fellow weighing 
upwards of 700 pounds. ^ 

Covey—“Say, Dite, look at that sleeping beauty.” 

Ditewig—“I noticed it—that’s the way I sleep.” 


If Fred Blossoms, will Brainard Hatch? 


If Helen Tangos, will Bub Baer? 


If Snow Frosts, will Dilia Bloom? 


If Bradley loses, will Susie Bawl? 

If Mabel won’t walk, will Helen Wheeler? 


Does Mary Knapp in German? 


Is Allen still Grace’s Butler? 

This Fall the renowned B. P. I. quartet, consisting of Marian Wilde, 
Gertrude Turner, Harriet McCormick, Dorothy Kiefer, is introducing the 
new song hit, “Oh, Bring Back our Laddies to Us.” 

Mary B.—“I heard that the head of the Domestic Science Depart¬ 
ment went to Europe last Summer.” 

Gertrude S.—“That so? Do you suppose she’ll teach foreign science 
•'•'hen she comes back?” 

For protection against the auto bandits, see Lidle and Bryant. 


Why has “Red” gone Doty over her? 


Have you noticed how Tom Youngs stays Pat on all occasions? 


Dr. Packard—“What kind of motion is there in the body beside 
muscular?” 

Miss Slabe—“Emotions.” 


Spectator (speaking of member of the Normal eleven)—“There’s a 
husky.” , 

V Harriet McCormick—“He looks like a corn husker to me.” 
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The Chocolate Trust of B. P. I. has decided to handle only Peter’s 
Chocolate to accommodate the increased demand by the Goodfellows of 
Bradley. 

Miss Day—“What is another way of preserving meat?” 

L. A. (wl > lives in the country)—“Why, my father often smokes our 
shoulders at home!” 

Every poor, mistreated Freshman imagines himself a Senior, the 
“Freshman’s Champion,” rebuking the Sophs thus: 

“Sophomore, spare that Fresh! 

Touch not a single limb. 

In youth they tortured me. 

And now I’ll rescue him!” 

(Vast applause—Low bow—Curtain.) 


THE CHARGE OF THE LUNCH BRIGADE. 

Half an inch, half an inch. 

Half an inch onward; 

All getting out of breath 
Squeezed the three hundred. 

“Move on, you Lunch Brigade! 
Charge for the soup!” he said. 

Into the valley of Death. 

“Forward, the Lunch Brigade!” 

Was there a mati dismayed? 

Not though the waiters knew 
Some Freshmen blundered. 

Theirs not to skip the pie; 

Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs but to grab or die. 

Into the valley of Death, 

Jammed the three hundred. 

On and still out of breath. 

Rushed the three hundred. 

Moochers to right of them 
Moochers to left of them 
Moochers in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered. 

Boldly they fought, and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

To a place I can’t telL 

Pushed the three hundred. 
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Moochers to right of them, 

Moochers to left of them, 

Moochers behind them 

X’olleyed and thundered. 

Balancing rolls and jell, 

They that had fought so well 

Came through the jaws of Death, 
From the place 1 can’t tell— 

All that was left of them— 

Left of three hundred. 


Just look at that fodder fade! 

Oh, the wild charge they made! 

The grub-dishers wondered. 

Yea, that was spme charge they made 
In that half-starved parade— 

NOBLE three hundred! 

—NelHe Prunty. 

Deacon Roberts lost his hat at the Empress Theatre the other dav 
Has anybody seen it? 


Clifton Turner to Miss Coyner—“Hello. Russia!” 
Olga—“I’m not Russian, you.” 


Dr. Ashman in Chemistry 2—“Mr. Burg, do you want to be excused 
from the room?” 

Frank—“No, sir.” 

Dr. Ashman (to class)—“Mr. Burg means to l)e a good boy. All of 
you will come to know him sooner or later.” 


Miss Olga Coyner declared early that her name will not appear in 
The Tech this year. All right. Olga, if you say so, but we rather like 
the sound of Coyner. With the first name added—that is, Olga Coyner— 
your name looks well in print and we regret your decision to keep it out 
of our pages. 


In Pedagogy (discussing Fellenberg, the Swiss educational reformer, 
■'born 1771)—Schimmel to Dr. Bennett—“Is Fellenberg still living?” 

Dr. Bennett—?...j 


Have you seen Makutchan s cap? It is a sort of cross l)etween a 
butterfly and a cobweb. 


In Physics 2: Walsh—“Where is that there chalk?” 
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Mr. Swaini—'Arc there any questions? Mr. Robertson, how about 

It?" 

Robertson—“I ain’t got any now." 

Here’s hoping all eyes didn’t see your tin box “curved to ht the 
packet" when it fell to the floor in History 5. 1 his to (leorge H. 

Contributed by E. Myrl Roberson, a Freshman—one of the livest 
and most promising of that live bunch: 

Those who look down upon the “Freshies" are requested to put this 
in their pipe and smoke it: 

A Freshman was standing on the walk in front of the Hall when 
an older student walked up. Seeing a copy of Franklin s Autobiography 
in the hands *of the Freshman, the older student took the l)ook and after 
reading a few lines said, with the air of a "cutie, that the author had 
a very “pleasing and varified vocabulary." After scrutinizing the title 
page for a moment, he asked: 

“Say, who was the author of this book, anyhow?" 


The same Freshman also offers the following: 

Burnet Maxwell, more commonly known as “Maxy," is “some class" 
when it comes to bowling with small balls. But Maxey is an ambitious 
soul, and therefore decided the other day to try a big ball. He selected 
for the experiment the largest ball to be found (with one possible ex¬ 
ception), stepped back and then took a stride forward, giving the ball a 
heavy swing. But alas, he hadn’t counted on so much weight, and be¬ 
fore he could let go it had pulled him down. He fell flat on his face and 
the ball rolled into the gutter with barely enough speed to get it to the 
pit. 


Ivan Teftt (in German II. B)—“What does a straight line upside 
down mean?" 

Miss Seitz in answering questions as to what a rathskeller was, re¬ 
plied: “That’s a place where you find all the German students." 

Student in English 4: “In early Colonial days the people who were 
bad were told to ‘go to Rhode Island’.’’ 

George Smith, giving a proverb in German II. B., translated, "Love, 
while the loving’s good." 


Miss Day (in Foods)—“There seems to be a steady and insistent 
demand for this brand of Oats.” 

How about it, George? 
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Heard at a boarding place near the Institute: 

“Grace before meat, 
Meat before man, 

Eat little ‘devils’ 

As fast as you can.” 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wanted—A quick and sure antidote for Clifton Turner. See Grace M 

Wanted—Agents for my new and original fashions. Hellene L. 

Wanted-Young men who are able to add to our collection of frat 
pins. Marian Wilde. Kate Niehaus. 

Wanted-A private secretary to keep up the correspondence with 
my twelve girls. Must he neat dresser. Apply in person to Clifton lur- 
ner. 

Wanted—By M. Reeves a sober young man. Good looks and age 
not so •important as his first name. I insist it shall he Tom. Flirts and 
triflers not considered. 

Wanted—An owner to claim a stray Hat. 

Wanted—A position as leading lady in the company “Nearer to His 
Heart.” Gertie T. 

Wanted—I’m looking for a star to bitch my wagon to. A1 Blac . 
Girls, would this be a good hitch-up? 

Wanted—Broken hearts to mend by my new painless methods. 
Frank F. Berg. 

Wanted—A good looking and sociable young woman with talent to 
act as private dancing instructor. Clyde Makutchan. 

Wanted—By M. G. A handsome young man with more money than 
ability to spend it. Must be of the permanent type. No transients need 
apply. See Bill Jacquin, my authorized agent. 

( Editorial Note—Miss Goodfellow asked as a personal favor that we 
omit the name of the girl in this case, so we were obliged to resort to 
initials.) 
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The Right Store For The 
College Girls 

We study the outfitting needs of the Miss as care¬ 
fully as those of their elders and design their appar¬ 
el so carefully in sizes that alterations are usu¬ 
ally unnecessary—perfection of fit is almost assured 
from the first trying on 

Flanders Dresses 

Recognized the country over as the correct ap¬ 
parel for all occasions for Misses Wear is sold ex¬ 
clusively by us in Peoria 


Cheerful Coats 

Cut in the styles that College Girls most like, 
Warm and Dressy, are awaiting your inspection. 
Come in and see us, you will be pleased with the 
selections that we show you and you will find us 
more than anxious to please. 


Peo r i a,Ill. 


Please mention the TECH when answering- advertisements 












“YOUR OWN STORE” 

That’s what you’ll feel when you shop at the Bergner 
Stor(^-that it is YOUR Store. Young folks enjoy shopping 
here for that Very reason—also, of course, because the assort¬ 
ments of snappy, well-chosen merchandise, such as young 
people like, are so large and varied, and because quality is a - 
ways the very best. 

New Fall and Early Winter Stocks 

are ready now in the most complete and interesting collection 
to be found in Peoria. You’ll find the latest and best tall 
and early winter stocks here—just what you want. 

P. A. BERGNER & CO. 


Myers—Myers 

---Douglas Shoe Shop— 

Conserative Styles for Men and Women. DULL or 
BRIGHT leather and the New Fall Tans. 

Shoes that are known for their excellence. 

314 Fulton St. Earl Smith, Prop. 


WHILE EMBRACING THE .SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO GET 
A GOOD EDUCATION AT BRADLEY 

Don’t Forget 

TO LEARN TO SAVE. OPEN AN ACCOUNT AT THE 

Home Savings and State Bank 

JEFFERSON BUILDING 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 










New Fall Styles 


You young men should see those nobby clothes 
we are showing for the face season. Ask to sec 
those we feature. 


at $15, $20 and $25 


which surpasses any previous season showing exclusive 
styles and patterns. Also nobby hats, furnishings, etc. 


SALZtK|Tjg 

215 S. ADAMS ST 


DUROC PRESS 

QUALITY PRINTERS 

424 Fulton Street 
Phone - - - 3970 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 
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^ Selz Shoes 

protect the feet of 
\ brainy people. 

p W. J. Crawford, Inc. 

313 South Adams St. 

The Illinois National Bank 

UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 

Corner Adams and Liberty Streets 

Commercial and Savings Accounts Solicited 

OFFICERS: 

WM.C. WHITE President C. A. ANICKER Cashier 

A. S. OAKFORD Vice-President C. J. SEEHAAS Assistant Cashier 

FRANK FISCHER Vice-President T. H. FUCHS Assistant Cashier 

P. C. BARTLETT CO. 

Grocers 529 Main St. 

Come to Headquarters 

for Foot Ball 

Basket 

^|L Ball Goods. 

Portman’s Gun Store 

120 N ADAMS ST. 

GOOD WORK PROMPT SERVICE 

Peoria 

Printing 

AND 

Stationery 

Company 

Commercial And Society Printers 
404 SOUTH ADAMS STREET 

Established 1882 Both Phones 406 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 
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y^oich COLLAR 

A Graceful High Band Notch Collar. 
2 for 25 cents 

Cluett. Peabody & Co., Inc. Maker 


Lunches 



Ice Cream Fancy Sundaes 


Behrends Ice & Fuel Co. 

Pure Artifical Ice 


Made from Distilled Water 

Cold Storage Good Clean Coal 

Both ’Phones 1759. Office and Factory Corner 
Washington and Apple Streets. 


Bourland 

& 

Bailey 

Mortgage Loans-In vestments 
Municipal Bond Securities 


Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
PEORIA, ILL. 



Please mention the TECH when answering: advertisemen's 





























Get Your Meals at the 

Erskine Home Dining Room 

_HOME COOKING— 

2122 Main Street _ 


The Uplands Hardware Store 

RUDOLPH STREHLOW 
2125-27 Main Street Call us Both Phones 600 



A Sure 
Tbimdation 


For A 
iGoodlible 


Oakford & Fahnestock 

Brown Printing Company 

main & WASHINGTON STS. 

Printers 
Lithographers 
Steel Die Embossers 
Book Binders 


Phones 


* Bell Main | 278 
I Interstate 277 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 






















Jacquin & Company 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fountain Pens, Both Rejjular and Self-Filling 

321 MAIN STREET...PEOR1A 


Empress & Princess Theatre 

Featuring 

Latest aud Best in Motion Pictures 

“OUR MOTTO” 

Films of Merit and Refinement 


The Jefferson Cafes 

BEST OF FOOD PRICES REASONABLE 

WELL EQUIPPED TO GIVE 

CARD PARTIES DANCES 

RECEPTIONS 


Kuhl’s Flower Shop 

F. A. Walraven, Mgr. 

Choice Cut Flowers for all Occasions, Floral 
Designs and Baskets 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 
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Bradley 

Polytechnic Institute 

I—School of Art and Sciences 

Six Year Courses 

Exteiuling from End of Common School 
to End of vSecond Year in College 

Instruction in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, COOKING AND SERVING 
OF FOODS, DRAWING (Freehand and Mechanical), ENGI¬ 
NEERING, ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH, HIS¬ 
TORY and CIVICS, LATIN and GREEK, MANUAL 
ARTS (Woodwork, Metalwork, Machine Shop, 

Electrical Construction, Forge and Foun¬ 
dry Practice, etc.), MATHEMATICS, 

PHYSICS, SEWING AND 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Special Courses for those who wish to become 
Teachers of Manual Training or Domestic Economy 
A Four year College Course in Domestic Economy giving the B. S. Degree. 

A Vocational school giving short,, practical course prepara¬ 
tory to a trade—Metalworking, VVoodworking, Drafting. 

II—Horalogical Department 

A School for Practical Instruction 
in Watchmaking and Allied Trades 

Departments: Watchwork, Engraving, Jewelry, Optics. 
Instruction at the Bench, supplemented by classwork and lectures. 
Watchmakers and Jewelers in need of competent assistants are in¬ 
vited to correspond with the Horological School. 

For Catalogue and other Information address, 

THEODORE C. BURGESS, Director, 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 

Peoria, Illinois 


Please mention the TECH when answering advertisements 







—Young Men— 

There is one best 
place in this town to 
properly satisfy your 
every clothes needs. 
It is here, where big 
assortments in newest 
styles and most moder¬ 
ate prices are shown. 

Young Men’s Suits and 
Overcoats, $10 to $40 

Sweaters and Jerseys, 

$2.50 to $10 

Shoes, $2.50 to $8 

Ties, Shirts, Under¬ 
wear, Hats, Gloves, 
Hosiery, Collars. 

Young Ladies-Our Third Floor 

is full to the utmost with clothes for you. The 
Juniors and Misses especially are provided for. 
Regardless of the kind of clothes you want for 
any or all occasions, regardless of the styles, 
models, patterns, colors or materials, it’s sure 
to be there. Shoes, neckwear. Gloves and Un¬ 
derwear are to be found on our first floor. 



201-E0& S. ADAMS ST. 



PlMkSd mention the TECH wben answerinir advertUomenta 

















IHE One-Step, the Turkey, the Tango, 
They're all Easy-Money for Rose, 

I For when she’s held Tightly, 

She Skims the floor Lightly, 

With Jack and his smooth Fashion Clothes. 


We make a study of the requirements of young 
fellows going to school. It takes “Lively Stuff’’ for 
these dressy young fellows and you’re sure to find it 
among the new fall styles we have here from 
“Fashion Clothes’’ and Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 

Special values featured at $20, $25 and $30. 


A. SCHRADZKI CO. 


mMitioia tli« TECH when answerinir advertleemente 






















